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III

Mr. Wilson's remark about John Steinbeck-and it
is only one of many critical judgments incidentally in-
troduced in the following lectures in order to illustrate
the general topic of the series-helps the reader to
understand or to evaluate an author or a work of art.
It illuminates, clarifies, interprets. Though it may be
practised for various more specific ends, and though
it rarely proposes exhaustive commentary, the intent
of all good criticism is in some way to ameliorate the
relations between art and its audience.

Is not the work of art self-sufficient? Yes. But it may
not be self-explanatory. And the reader may not have
the necessary knowledge, or the knack, for full and im-
mediate comprehension. The critic, then, is not trying
to improve the work of art, but to improve its auditors,
among whom, of course, he may number himself.

Few critics are presumptuous enough to attempt a
change in actual extant literature, as Richard Bentley
and Nahum Tate corrected their Milton and Shake-
speare. Most critics accept the work of art as a fait
accompli, as something finished and done with and
beyond their province to modify.* Judgments of a

* Mr. Centeno, the editor of the previous volume in this series,
The Intent of the Artist, 1941, distinguishes between intent,
which may be said roughly to include all relevant happenings in
time up to the actual production of a work of art; content, which
is the fixed (or relatively fixed) work of art itself; and extent,
which includes all relevant happenings in time after the com-